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To turn to the particular book, which is in the present treatise the 
bone of contention between Jahn and Wellhausen — the book of 
Esther, we cannot do more here than summarize the position which 
Professor Jahn takes up. Many of the conclusions which he draws are 
very attractive to LXX scholars, but we fear that at present our verdict 
about some of them, at any rate, must be "Not proven." 

He claims a high position for the LXX version of the book, and 
considers that the Hebrew form is more legendary than the Greek. 
He considers that in the M.T. certain proper names have been intro- 
duced to give a more thorough Persian atmosphere to the whole book, 
and that in reality the Greek forms of the names that are common to 
both versions approach more nearly to the original Persian than the 
Hebrew. As to the apocryphal parts of the book, it is clear from their 
contents that they do not form part of either the original Hebrew or 
the original Greek. In fact, they may be attributed to a Hellenistic 
Jew. He contends that the LXX never arbitrarily adds or erases 
matter, while the M.T. does both. Sometimes, moreover, the LXX 
has foolish expressions which the M.T. has altered to tone them down. 
He will not allow that the Ahasuerus of the Greek and the Artahshast 
of the Hebrew are corresponding names. 

Finally, he makes fun of Wellhausen's restoration of the Hebrew, 
just as Wellhausen had reviled his. 

We have not space to enter into a detailed examination of the 
separate passages about which Jahn writes at some length. We do not 
think that some of them advance his case very far. It is interesting to 
note that he falls back on Lagarde's theory that $ovp&a exhibits the 
original form of the name for the Feast of Purim and is connected with 
the Persian furdigan, the name for their New Year's feast. 

The book of Esther is, when all is said and done, not the best book 

for a critic upon which to exhibit his theories on the relation of the 

M.T. and LXX. We shall look with considerably more interest to 

Jahn's edition of Ezekiel. Meanwhile he has our sympathy, as we feel 

sure his aims are set in the right direction. 

Henry A. Redpath. 
Oxford, England. 

LIBERALISM IN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 

Canon Henson's book 1 is interesting throughout, fixing the atten- 
tion of the reader from the opening pages to the final word. It is 

1 Cross Bench Views of Current Church Questions. By H. Henley Henson. 
New York : Longmans, Green & Co., 1902. Viii -f- 355 pages. $4. 
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written by a man who has not the least touch of egoism, who is far 
too engrossed in his subject to think about himself ; yet the book is 
an unconscious self-revelation, showing us in vivid colors and lines the 
mind and character of the man. And it is a mind which compels 
admiration even when we most dissent from its conclusions, though it 
is only fair to say that we are more often in accord with them than in 
disagreement. 

The author is unquestionably one of the ablest men in the Angli- 
can church. There are few clergymen who can compare with him for 
eloquence of utterance, and none who surpass him in command of lucid 
and forceful English. As a preacher he is intense, persuasive, and 
intellectually convincing. As a writer his pen runs smoothly and easily, 
but always with a powerful touch, sometimes with flashes of fierce scorn, 
and occasionally sparks of prophetic fire. 

This book shows on every page the fearlessness of the man. It is 
an original voice with the unmistakable ring of honesty. Canon 
Henson is singularly free from shibboleths. He has never learned to 
speak the language of a class or caste ; the clerical tone is conspicuous 
by its absence. The ordinary ideas and a ssumptions of clericalism 
have no place here. Indeed, the writer flings them aside with many a 
gesture of impatience, as if they were not worth discussing by a rea- 
sonable man. He certainly does not hold a brief for his clerical 
brethren, but deals out sharp and straight strokes under which many 
of them will wince and writhe. 

It follows from all this that he is very much more feared than loved 
in Anglican circles. His ability cannot be questioned, and he is 
everywhere recognized as a voice that will compel a hearing and an 
increasing power that must be reckoned with ; but his views on church 
questions are so utterly opposed to the prevalent orthodoxy, and he 
expresses them with so unsparing frankness, that his utterances on 
public occasions such as church congresses are awaited with anxious 
dread and are more frequently interrupted by angry dissent than 
punctuated with applause. But with the broad-church men among the 
clergy, whose number is decidedly limited, and with a large section of 
the Anglican laity, he is held in profound respect and readily accepted 
as a leading and authoritative voice. 

In many respects he resembles the late Dean Stanley, to whose 
position and influence he has to a large extent succeeded. He is per- 
haps inferior to the dean in breadth of erudition, and certainly has 
not attained that suaviter in modo for which Stanley was distinguished ; 
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but he has almost more courage, more spiritual intensity, and quite as 
much intellectual strength. Like the late dean he is most pronounced 
in his Erastianism, in his cordial recognition of Christians outside the 
establishment, in the catholicity of his sympathies, and in the ration- 
alistic element which is woven into his earnest religious convictions, 
and which would win for some of his views, from the orthodox school 
at least, the name of latitudinarian. He has no sympathy with the 
extremists of any party. No one would call him a Laodicean in his 
beliefs. What he believes he holds tenaciously and asserts with fervor 
and passion, but his convictions move around the central and essen- 
tial truths, and have little interest in those questions which divide par- 
ties and make sects. He regards with almost equal impatience what 
he would call the narrowness of the evangelical school, the fierce sus- 
piciousness of the ultra- Protestant, and the extravagant assumptions 
and lawlessness of the advanced ritualist. In this book, however, it is 
the self-called Catholic party which comes in for his severest castiga- 
tion. In an open letter addressed to Lord Halifax called Cut Bono 
he pours ridicule upon the sacerdotal pretensions of that party, lashes 
its follies and excesses with a terrible whip of scorn, and charges it 
with bringing the question of disestablishment into the region of prac- 
tical politics, and making it inevitable at no distant date. The high- 
church theory of the historical episcopate and apostolical succession is 
dealt with in this article, and elsewhere, in a way half drastic and half 
humorous which is very satisfying to a nonconformist reader, but is 
likely to bring upon the writer sundry vials of wrath from the gentle- 
men to whom that theory is the pivot on which all truth turns. 

And yet with all his scorn of sacerdotalism, Canon Henson is true 
to the platform of moderation and perhaps opportunism which every 
broad-church man advocates. He inclines to a limited acceptance of 
the confessional, with certain safeguards as to the kind of clergyman 
who shall be intrusted with the office; and he indorses the deliverance 
of the late archbishop of Canterbury on the doctrine of the real 
presence in the sacrament. He is a broad-church man with a distinct 
flavor of high church, but above all things he pleads for comprehen- 
siveness, and demands on every page that there shall be room in the 
national church for all the diversities of thought which can be gath- 
ered round an honest recognition of Jesus as Lord. He would make 
the full, frank acceptance of the masterhood of Christ the one and 
sufficient condition of membership and communion, and either dis- 
pense with other creeds and articles or treat them as non-obligatory. 
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Perhaps the most remarkable part of this book, as coming from a 
clergyman, is its formidable indictment of the Anglican church as to 
its claim to be the church of the nation. Canon Henson is certainly a 
candid friend and unsparing critic of his own people. No noncon- 
formist would either wish or dare to say severer things of the defects, 
corruptions, and failures of the established church than are found in 
these pages. His denunciation of the patronage system, of the scan- 
dalous way in which livings are given and sold, of the unrighteous ine- 
quality in the distribution and use of national endowments, and of the 
incompetence and indolence of a section of the clergy, is equal in 
fierceness and indignation to anything that would be heard upon a 
Liberation * platform. He confesses with undisguised shame these and 
other weaknesses of the church which is very dear to him, and thinks 
that the truest loyalty to the church is shown, not by hiding and deny- 
ing the defects, but by laboring for their removal. Three of the arti- 
cles in the book treat on the question of church reform, and here he 
speaks as a thoroughgoing Erastian and joins issue with the Catholic 
party in demanding that the needed reforms shall be secured by the 
action of the British Parliament. The high-church man is ambitious to 
shake himself loose from the bonds of secular authority. He clamors 
for a church which shall be free to legislate for itself and yet retain all 
its peculiar privileges and national endowments. In fact, he aspires to 
enjoy the liberty of the nonconformist without suffering any of his 
disadvantages. He proposes therefore that the church convocation, 
enlarged and made more representative, shall take upon itself the legis- 
lative functions which have hitherto been discharged by Parliament. 
Canon Henson meets this proposal with the most strenuous opposition. 
He declares in the most unqualified terms that he would not trust a 
convocation composed exclusively of clergymen. He thinks that their 
legislative action would be that of a prejudiced class or caste, and that 
they would in no sense represent the nation, seeing that the clergy are 
for the most part Catholic and the laity of the church as unmistakably 
Protestant. Moreover, it would be impossible by any elective method 
to enlarge convocation in such a way as to make it the voice of the 
nation. He acknowledges that the adherents of the established church, 
to whom the power of election would have to be intrusted, do not 
much exceed one-half of the Christian people in the country ; and that 
the bona fide members or communicants of adult age are less than one- 
thirteenth of the total number of parliamentary voters. With these 
* The Society for the Liberation of Religion from State Control. 
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facts before him he ridicules the notion that Parliament will transfer 
the management of a national church, with all its possessions, to any 
body of men chosen by so small a proportion of the electors, and he 
insists that Parliament alone must be depended upon for all the 
required church amendments and reforms. 

What will be the outcome of the position of things thus indicated it is 
impossible to conjecture, though the position itself has to a free-church 
man features that border on the humorous. The clergy are urgently 
demanding a freedom which the nation will never grant without the 
accompanying condition or penalty of disestablishment; and at the 
same time Parliament is becoming more and more impatient of those 
religious functions which it is called upon to discharge, and which it 
dare not hand over to a less representative body. It feels, reasonably 
enough, its unfitness to deal with the grave questions of Christian creed 
and ritual, and the nation is equally alive to the inconsistencies of the 
situation. Parliament, from a religious point of view, is a sort of 
Noah's ark including all manner of creatures. Its composition is as 
heterogeneous as could well be devised. Not half of its members are, 
even nominally, connected with the established church. It is an 
assembly made up of Jews, Roman Catholics, agnostics, Parsees, and 
various sections of Protestants ; and to require from such a body legis- 
lation for a Christian church may seem to Canon Henson appropriate 
and wise, but to a cynic, and even to the average man of the street, 
it has certainly an element of the ludicrous, and it is slowly creating a 
conviction that disestablishment is the only possible solution of the 
difficulty. 

We turn from this to regard with far greater satisfaction Canon 
Henson's attitude toward nonconformists, as he insists on calling 
them, though we wish he did not begrudge them that new name by 
which they prefer to call themselves, " Free-Church men." Nearly all 
that he says of these outside Christian brethren is liberal and brotherly, 
though he certainly underrates both their culture and their contribu- 
tions to religious literature. But he recognizes to the full the high 
Christian character and earnestness of the nonconformist bodies. He 
confesses that in moral and spiritual elevation they are at least equal 
to their Anglican brethren, and that they are doing half the religious 
work of the nation. He sees clearly enough that every attempt to 
bring them into the establishment must and will result in hopeless 
failure, and he pleads for the only union which is possible, a union of 
mutual recognition and sympathetic brotherhood. He has nothing 
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but scornful words for the airs of superiority which the majority of the 
clergy assume; and the attitude of stand- aloofness which it pleases 
them to take. He regards as an exhibition of blind arrogance and 
folly the claim which his church makes to be the church of the English- 
speaking people, and its habit of totally ignoring the non -episcopal 
bodies which outnumber it in membership by at least six to one ! 
And he demands that the Anglican community shall bring itself into 
closer touch with English-speaking Christians in every land, and espe- 
cially with the nonconformists at home. He urges the frank accept- 
ance of non-episcopal ordination, the frequent exchange of pulpits 
between clergymen and free-church ministers, and the assiduous culti- 
vation of friendly and brotherly relations in place of the alienation and 
even hostility which have heretofore separated the two bodies and caused 
scandal to the whole church. If Canon Henson represented, as unfor- 
tunately he does not, the great majority of his clerical brethren, such 
sentiments as these would speedily insure happier times for the reli- 
gious life of England. But that he himself holds these views and stoutly 
advocates them, and that they are gradually taking hold in Anglican 
circles, are facts which all nonconformists rejoice in, and for which 
they regard him with feelings of profound respect. 

It need only be added that one very able paper in the book deals 
with the question of Bible criticism. Canon Henson accepts generally 
the conclusions of Dr. Driver, and, in his treatment of the Old Testa- 
ment particularly, sets himself most distinctly against, the views com- 
monly held by the high-church clergy and the orthodox party. He 
predicts that the authority of the Old Testament will continually lose 
ground among English Christians, and that even the use of it in 
church and school will slowly disappear. But he thinks that the tradi- 
tional view of the New Testament as a whole has gained the victory 
over the higher criticism, and he contends that even the extreme con- 
clusions which that criticism has reached in no way affect the fun- 
damental facts and evidences of our religion. This, however, is a 
question far too large to be entered upon here. Canon Henson 
expresses himself on it with his customary lucidity and force, though 
his opinions would be challenged by a large number of those who on 
other matters stand with him. 

We regard the whole book as a wise and serviceable contribution to 
the study of current religious thoughts and conflicts, and are thankful 
to be brought into contact with a mind that thinks and speaks with 
equal cogency and Christian charity. J. G. Greenhough. 

Leicester, England. 



